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"In our early days," says Schopenhauer, "we
fancy that the leading events of our life, and the
persons who are going to play an important part in
it, will make their entrance to the sound of drums
an<J trumpets ; but when, in old age, we look back,
we find that they all came in quietly, slipped in, as
it were, by the side door, almost unnoticed." The
great men of a race or people, the real heroes and
saviours, usually come upon the scene quietly and
unknown. They do not even know themselves.

The remark of Schopenhauer occurred to me in
thinking of the advent of Jesus. Nothing could be
more natural, nothing more in harmony with uni-
versal experience, than his coming, and his life as
we may read it in the Synoptic Gospels. There was
no prodigy, no miracle, no sudden apparition of a
superhuman being, clothed in majesty and power,
as the popular expectation indicated there would
be, but the Messiah came in the natural way as a
helpless infant, bora of human parents. Instead of
a throne, there was a humble cradle in a manger.

It really enhances our notion of his merit, or if
you prefer of his divinity, that he should have been
rejected by his race and people, that he should have
come from a town of proverbial disrepute, that he
should have been meek and lowly through life, a
man of sorrows, the friend of the humble and the
210s to and shows the stuff of the natural
